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MISES 


at, © won 


O explain the sudden release of 

Miss Cripps and her friends a 

commentator advances the theory 
that even behind the Iron Curtain it 
would have seemed unconvincing to 
indict as British Intelligence Service 
agents four people who went about their 
business in a battered Volkswagen with a 
leaking battery, and whose only equip- 
ment was a British Army booklet on 
Russian military formations and an 
out-of-date pass from a Soviet com- 
mandant ‘altered without much care.” 
Except, of course, to anyone with any 
expericnce of the British Intelligence 
Service. 


Gap-Closer 

Good news on the export front is not 
to be sneezed at, but the announcement 
that a British firm has sold the American 
Treasury half a million pounds’-worth 
of machinery for printing dollar bills 





raises the question whether we couldn’t 
have done better for ourselves by 
keeping it at home. 


Vicars of Bra-a-ay 
Mr. MAacMILLAN’s team is playing 
itself in with care, and already the smack 


of bat on bromide is echoing among 
reports of week-end speeches. Standing 


up stylishly to the bowling of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, for instance, Mr. Henry 
Brooke, new Minister of Housing, told 
them “Nothing in political life and 
work is nearer my heart than to help to 
see that there are the right sort of 
homes in which parents can bring up 
children.” No one, as it happened, 
threw his wicket down by saying that 
H 
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er CHARIVARIA 


this was obviously why he hadn’t shown 
much enthusiasm in his old job of 
Financial Secretary to the ‘Treasury. 


Trying to be Funny? 

IT is time that competition organizers 
on anything but a national scale realized 
the impossibility of vying with the 
newspapers, who can send_ successful 
entrants to Jamaica for a month, or feed 
them or pay their income tax for life 
without the flicker of an accountant’s 








eyebrow. _Brighton’s World Travel 
Exhibition came off rather miserably 
last weck when it offered ‘‘ Miss World 
Travel” a week’s free holiday “in 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, Jersey or 
the Isle of Man.” 


Six Penny Blacks, Please 

No doubt it is too much to hope that 
this is the last word on the flawed 
postage stamp news vogue. What with 
its extension to include the young lady 
at Fleet, Hants., who bought a stamp 
perforated diagonally across its face, 
and another at Bury, Lancs, who found 
herself the possessor of twenty-two 
stamps “‘twice the normal thickness,” 
it seems time for the longsighted to 
start collecting a few perfectly ordinary 
specimens in anticipation of 
ultimate rarity value. 


their 


Away from it All 

ALREADY the war of the resorts is on, 
and a hundred coastline publicity 
officers are racking their brains for 
enticing slogans to pack in the spend- 
thrift millions of the holidays-with- 
pay era. “Gem of the Dorset Coast” 
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(Swanage) and “Gem of the Somerset 
Coast” (Minehead) suggest that great 
minds, even in advertising, think alike; 
“Cromer for Maximum Sunshine” has 
a fresh if rather calmly assumptive 
air... until the eye falls on the smaller 
type reading “Gem of the Norfolk 
Coast.”’ Bournemouth is bang up to 
date, claiming that closely-grouped 
attractions make it ‘“‘the ideal haven for 
the frustrated motorist,” and Bognor 
Regis flaunts still the tattered banner of 
an old patronage with “The Royal Key 
to Health.” Holiday planners, finding 
it impossible to make a choice, may 
prefer to meditate on the secondary 
slogans ‘Travel by Rail,” “Go on the 
Right Lines by Rail,” “Travel by 
Train,” “Fast Trains from Waterloo” 
and “Be Sure to Come by Train 
which all compilers of copy have 
managed to squeeze in. It seems very 
probable that British Railways are 
subsidizing the advertisers in return for 
this plug; it would be just like them to 
spend our money telling us to go by 
train at a time when there happens to be 
no other way of going. 


” 


With Built-in Price Rise? 
EXHILARATING accounts are being 

officially circulated of the new British 

Railways passenger coaches, with their 


3 a 
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brighter lighting, gayer décor, noise- 
proofing, double-glazed windows, heated 
corridors and powder rooms for ladies. 
The only fear is that they will show up 
the increasingly shabby passengers. 





Won’t Bite Whites 

THE arrogance of Europeans in South 
Africa may be thought by some to have 
been played up excessively in coloured 








propaganda. However, an advertisement 
from a weekly in that part of the world 
seems to cast an illuminating beam: 


“For SALE.—Watchdog, very well 


bred. Wolfhound, he is very vicious 
on Natives. A very nice pet. Price 
£10.” 


Cocked Hats, Snooks, Etc. 

THis month sees the publication, by 
the National Maritime Museum, of a 
booklet celebrating the centenary of the 


idvueune 


introduction of 
ratings. 


uniform for naval 
Unfortunately it must have 
gone to Press too carly for a topical note 
on the occasional fighting of salvage 
engagements in civilian clothes. 


Before the Iron’s Hot 

‘TELEVISION drama criticism has many 
special problems, among them one that 
would have appalled Shaw, A. B. Walkley 
and to a lesser degree Mr. James Agate: 
by the time the criticism reaches print its 
subject is nothing but a few dying 
vibrations in the air; it is as if men sat 
down at an empty table to discuss the 
merits of yesterday’s lunch. Character- 
istically, the go-ahead Sunday Express 
has found the answer in a new “service 
for the nine million people who will be 
watching to-night’s play.” This gives 
full details of the plot well in advance of 
the performance. 


Nuisance 

CoUNCIL tenants in Newcastle flats 
have complained that they can hear 
next-door newlyweds saying sweet 
nothings. The newlyweds are to be told 
to stop saying them. 


By-Election 

Tue Candidates at Lewisham 
Are honeyed at the lips, 

With love for Mr. Lewisham 
And pats for baby Kipps. 


It’s hey for all the Polly votes, 
Since women’s count as men’s, 

And everyone at Lewisham 

(This week, that is, at Lewisham) 
Is Homo Sapiens. 
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CONSCRIPT FATHERS 


OT for the first time the 
Government have promised to 
put forward proposals for 

reforming the composition of the 
House of Lords during the current 
session; and not for the first time they 
have refrained so far from saying what 
exactly it is they intend to do. 

It is natural enough that the Govern- 
ment should find trouble in persuading 
men of the right type to enter the 
peerage, for it is a dead-end occupation 
and unlikely to lead to any degree of 
fame or fortune unless practised in 
conjunction with some more lucrative 
profession such as company-directing 
or showing visitors over the house. It 
is not enough simply to sit down and 
bewail the shortage of volunteer lords, 
however; as in all other cases where the 
manpower demand exceeds the avail- 
able supply, strong measures must be 
taken to ensure that the men required 
are found. 

If, as is reported, the Government 
contemplate a reduction in the call-up, 
they will have an unexpected reserve 
of manpower ideally suited for this 
purpose. What they must do is to 
draft a proportion of every National 
Service intake into the House of Lords. 
They will normally sit as barons to 
begin with, but there is no reason why 
men who distinguish 
debate, or simply in 


themselves in 
regularity of 
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“Rock ’w Roll, maybe, but Rent Bill 
Protest Meetings, NO!” 
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attendance, should not be promoted 
Those who 
display exceptional aptitude should be 
given a course equivalent to an officer- 
training course in the Services, from 
which they can graduate as earls or 
even as marquises. 
Men who find that 


Viscount in due course. 


the life of the 
Upper House suits them could be 
permitted to sign on for regular engage- 
ments of three, five, eight or 
years. 


more 
At the end of their period of 
service they would revert to commoners 
again, but it might be advisable for a 
reserve liability to be imposed in case 
any emergency should arise, such as a 
debate on independent _ television, 
changes in the prayer book, or reform of 
the House of Lords. 

There will, of senti- 
mentalists who will argue that to take 
young lads, hardly out of school, and 
pitch them into the hurly-burly of their 
lordships’ house with no pre- 
paration than is provided by an ordinary 
state education is an act of cynical 


course, be 


more 


heartlessness. But in practice the initial 
training of National Service peers is 
strenuous; like 
recruits in any other Service they will 
be expected to know their Left from 
their Right, and to be on parade when 
so ordered by the Whips. ‘They will be 
expected to become familiar with the 
use of their order papers and to handle 
their robes with skill and efficiency. 
On the other side of the medal, they 
will learn to enjoy 


unlikely to be very 


the free-and-easy 
comradeship of the Chamber and the 
smoking-room, and their 
party machinery the satisfaction to be 
derived from corporate discipline. When 
their term of service expires they will 


discover in 


look back with genuine pleasure on the 


times spent moving for papers or 
roughing it in the Peers’ Dining-room. 

When conscription for the Services 
was introduced this country in 
1939 there were many dire forecasts of 
the harm that would come to boys of 
good 


into 


forced to 
associate with rougher types, and no 


character who. were 
doubt the same arguments will be raised 
against the proposal to conscript lords. 
Should anything of the kind appear to 
be happening, the National 
made to sit on the 
benches next to the bishops. 
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LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 








L’ Assassin 


DON’T suppose you paid much 

attention to those rumours of 

President Nasser’s violent death 
which swept the Paris Bourse recently. 
But for me they struck a chord, and I 
remembered the bus I missed in Nice 
last summer. 

We shouldn’t have known that we 
had missed it if Georges-Louis hadn’t 
told us. He had braked abruptly, 
splitting the shoal of pursuing teenagers 
on motor-scooters. When he _ had 
returned their curses he shouted ‘No 






































By J. B. BOOTH 


and invited us aboard 
with a gleaming smile. 

So began a friendship that was to 
last three days. 

He wore practically nothing but a 
beard and a yachting-cap, both of a 
rakish cut, and drove abominably but 
fast. His idea was to overtake the bus 
and put us on it, and he advised my wife 
to hold her door tightly, as the hinge 
was broken. He had lived a year in 
England in his younger days, and spoke 
warmly of the motorists of Chiswick 


bus, no bus!” 








“It wasn’t a bit like the film.” 
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ROYD 


who had given him lifts when he had 
been out late with his girls, yes? He 
felt he owed a debt. We sighted the bus 
once. Then our engine died. It was 
nothing, nothing, he assured us, leaping 
out and tearing open the bonnet, 
twisting wires together and _ banging 
parts of the machinery with a wrench. 
It was now only a matter of a little 
pushing, he battery 
But the bus had made good 
its escape, and he insisted on driving us 
to our small, cheap hotel half-way to 
Monte Carlo. 

Obviously it was impossible to offer 
payment, except in kind. Georges-Louis 

it had been Christian names between 
us from the start 


said, owing to 


trouble. 


would not join us for 
lunch, but agreed to an iced grenadine 
under the palms, and while it was 
coming spoke of the English, and 
Chiswick, and the sea (for he was a 
ship’s engineer), and of the need, in 
cooking (for he was a chef), of preparing 
sauces the night before. He told us of 
a restaurant in the hills to the north 
where we had only to mention his 
name to obtain ambrosia at very cut 
rates. He spoke of North Africa, the 
House of Lords, Marseilles, his studies 
at Pitman’s College, and of his first wife, 
who had been very beautiful but a 
drunkard, and now he couldn’t get her 
out of his villa at Fontainebleau. He 
mentioned M. Mendés-France, spitting 
over his shoulder, and the Resistance, 
and the two German sentries he had 
killed/with a knife. Once he had met our 
Mr. Noel-Baker, a very fine man. The 
Egyptian question arose in a bewildering 
context of food, drink, love-making, 
commercial accountancy and a disease 
of the elbow contracted by his father as 
a result of driving with his arm outside 
the car. We should open our paper one 
day, he said, and learn that President 
Nasser had assassinated. He 
knew the man who was going to do it. 


been 


There was no mistaking his meaning. 
We could see him slinking beneath a 
Cairo wall, fingering the blade. 

It was that we should 
arrange to meet again, but the next day 
was difficult for him. 


inevitable 


He had to see a 
lady in Ventimiglia about some yacht 
engines. So we took a long, slow bus- 
ride into the hills to the north, and 


mentioned his name. ‘The proprietor 
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bowed at the mention, but we felt he 
would have bowed anyway. We were 
the only customers, and he gave us cold 
chicken and well-oiled salad on a 
balcony overlooking a tangle of electric 
cables. ‘The rates were not noticeably 
cut, and there was no bus back for 
four hours. 

Next morning we were to meet at his 
boat at ten. At eleven he came striding 
down the quay, and seemed surprised 
to see us. He had been detained over- 
night, he explained. He had a collapsed 
appearance at first difficult to identify; 
but as we helped him to drag the 
batteries out of the boat—they had 
run down and must be taken into Nice 
for re-charging—he mentioned rather 
irritably that he had lost the spring 
stiffener out of his cap, and must go into 
Cannes and get a new one. He seemed 
uncheered by the fact that it was actually 
Cannes, not Ventimiglia, where he 
should have gone the day before. A 
stupid mistake. I said that he would be 
able to kill two birds with one stone, 
thinking of a rare liqueur he had 
promised to introduce us to, only 
obtainable in Cannes. After a second of 
non-comprehension he remembered. 

As we thundered along the coast road 
he was not at first in good spirits. But 
somewhere near Juan-les-Pins we came 
abreast of the main Genoa-Paris express, 
steaming between us and the sea. Our 
host saw it as a challenge. Several pieces 
of the car, including a door-handle, were 


I Say! 


REND-scanners and Viewers- 
with - unconcealed - dismay _ this 
week viewed with unconcealed 
dismay the trend of events in the Irish 
Republic as being one which has given 
the future of politics as we know them a 
jarring jolt at the base of the spine from 
which they may never recover. 
“Shocking” was the comment most 
frequently heard among those who in 
Britain, France, the United States and 
many other lands have spent their lives 
trying to keep people interested in 
politics, elections, democracy, and so on. 
A vice-president of the Lewisham 
branch of the Save the Politicians 
League, speaking with visible emotion, 
said “’l'o say that a General Election is 
an unnecessary nuisance shows, perhaps, 





lost, but his spirits soared with the 
speedometer, and he spoke of the Times 
newspaper, his eldest daughter (our first 
hint), the Académie Frangaise, skin- 
diving, a course for croupiers he had 
once attended, and a furnished apart- 
ment on Cap Ferrat which he would get 
us next summer for nothing. The sun 
blazed, the wind tore our hair. When 
we gained a couple of coaches’ lead he 
was exultant, and decided that he could 
slacken to sixty and take his shirt off. 
Then the train, which had obviously 
been teasing him, spurted, overtook us 
and left us behind, and he fell silent. 
We were coming into Cannes before he 
began to talk again, and then it was 
obsessively, about his lost hat-spring. 
It was obvious that its replacement was 


By CLAUD 


nothing worse than bad taste. But to 
declare, as many prominent Irish 
statesmen and leading newspapers are 
reported to be declaring, that it doesn’t 
matter a damn who wins it is grossly 
irresponsible, nay, I will go further and 
characterize such behaviour as indecent.” 

“This publication and others like it 
should be banned throughout the free 
world” was the statement, on being 
shown a copy of the Irish Times, of 
Mr. Arnold Arnold, who has taken an 
active part in every election—both 
general and by—-held in Britain since 
the turn of the century. 

He was referring to a leading article 
in the offending newspaper which spoke 
of ‘‘the false hopes” which a general 


election ‘‘always engenders among a 
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uppermost in his mind. ‘The rare 


liqueur, we felt, must wait until another 
time. As indeed it has. 

Leaving us in the car he went off 
briskly in search of a hat-spring shop, 
and after an hour or two, not wishing to 
waste the expedition entirely, we strolled 
along the Croisette to watch millionaires. 
They looked ordinary, and when we had 
photographed ourselves against some of 
their Cadillacs we strolled back. The 
car had gone. 

As we had to come home next day that 
was the last we saw of Georges-Louis. 
And although I was sorry to read that 
his Cairo assignment had misfired, and 
come to nothing but a rumour sweeping 
the Bourses, I can’t say that I was 
altogether surprised. 


COCKBURN 


naturally optimistic people”; remarked 
that since “the parties are in the closest 
agreement on every basic problem, to 
give the impression . . . that they are 
bitterly at odds would be to set the 
worst possible example to the people in 
general”; and suggested—as many 
others are so crudely suggesting—that 
the Government and Opposition should 
just simply team up together. 

Mr. Arnold, speaking from Car- 
marthen, said “This is a calculated 
attempt to bring politics into disrepute. 
For surely the perpetrator of this wicked 
nonsense must be aware that what all 
general elections do is mark a crucial 
turning point in the history of the 
country.” 

“Would it be too much to say,” 



























































questioned a questioner, “that on the 
outcome of any election the whole 
future and fate of the nation depends?” 

“No,” said Mr. Arnold. 

‘No what?” 
‘No, it would not be too much to 
say.” 

With a muttered oath Mr. Arnold 
Arnold read the concluding words of the 
article and with trembling hands tore 
the sheet into shreds. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘ wretch, and I hear 
there are many like him in Ireland 
it avails but little to recall that the 
people of that country are notoriously 
irresponsible and feckless, for the pro- 
ducts of such irresponsibility may yet 
disastrously corrupt the minds of the 
politically immature—has the nerve to 
write in so many words that where the 
Opposition is in agreement with the 
Government there is no reason for it to 
oppose it. And, I make no doubt, vice 
Faugh.”’ 

In Washington a hastily summoned 
meeting of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
cabled a strongly worded protest to all 
concerned, adding that if the situation in 
Ireland had been permitted to deteriorate 
to the point where politics as we all 
know and love them face a challenge and 
menace of terrifying proportions, the 
blame must be laid squarely on the 
shoulders of Mr. Dulles. 

Representative Henry H. Henry 
described the attitude of many Irishmen 
to their general election as “grist.” 
Asked to amplify his remarks he said 
“grist to the mills of those who would 
seek to undermine our way of life by 
bringing the behaviour of politicians 
into hatred and contempt. 


versa. 





“Speaking,” he added, “asa politician 
and a very real one, 1 say to those who 
affect to regard the Irish situation with 
equanimity, that in the past Ireland has 
again and again proved itself the 
politician’s first line of defence.” 

Particular offence has been given by 
a writer signing himself Myles na 
Gopaleen. (There is reason to suppose 
that this is an alias, concealing the 
identity of a notorious member of the 
illegal organization known as the Cynics 
Circle.) 

‘The etiquette of contemporary Irish 
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and the fact that 
he is permitted to do so in a newspaper 
openly offered for sale on the bookstalls 
may be regarded as a measure of the 


politics,” he writes 


degree to which the Government has 
succumbed to forces of derision—‘‘is 
for the party in power to get the country 
into an absolute and irreversible mess, 
then lose an election and hand over the 
mess deadpan to some succeeding 
parcel of jackanapes, having, if at all 
possible, held on long enough to qualify 
for ministerial pinshins. Anything these 
successors-in-title do will tend to make 
the mess even more absolute.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
last night being urged by anxious 
politicians to write a letter to someone 
making it clear that this type of charge 
does not and cannot apply to British 
politics, and reaffirming moral leader- 
ship. 

Earl Attlee is understood to be 
preparing a press statement pointing out 
that Ireland is an island lying to the 
west of Great Britain. 

Asked to comment on the Irish 
attitude, M. Mendés-France, in what is 
regarded by keen political observers as 
a bid to regain waning prestige, said 
“Zt,” 


ceptible pause, the word ‘‘alors.” 


adding, after a scarcely per- 


Valentine s Day 


URELY a pagan priest so late converted 
To celibate sainthood and the martyr’s crown 
Feels in paradise slightly disconcerted 
Seeing the sort of name he has handed down. 


f 


Here was a miracle worker, striving greatly, 


Uttering blessings with his every breath, 
Until (like Miss Montesi a lot more lately) 
Anonymous Roman clubmen caused’ his death. 


Then the Church authorities, little knowing 
What would follow, gave him a day they had 

Just at the first green of the year’s growing, 
Safely between St. Agatha and St. Chad. 


There the reversion started. 


Spring took over. 


Woodbirds coupled to hear his matins ring. 
Lads and girls drew lots for a new lover, 
Calling in aid the patron saint of spring. 


So to anonymous canzonets, and double 


Hearts on cards, and seasonal selling lines, 
And maids betimes at windows, looking for trouble, 
‘To be, God save us, somebody's Valentines. 
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Look Further Back in Anger _ », 


Act IV 

ES, we're still in that one-room Midland attic flat, but 

it’s been tarted up a bit since the PortTERS began to make 

money. The dressing-table has been painted cream, and 
the gas-stove has been put inside the wardrobe. Six months have 
elapsed since Act III, and pretty painful they’ve been, one way 
and another. There’s still a good deal of washing hanging about, 
but the knickers are more frilly, while the shirts are dull and 
sensible. 

At Rise of Curtain, ALISON and Mrs. MUFFIN are seated in 
the two armchairs RK. and 1. respectively. ALISON is still tall, slim 
and dark. She is relaxed and comfortable (in her slip, of course), 
reading Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall.’ Mrs. Murrtn, a fat, 
cosy body with two chins and a homely twinkle, is twiddling her 
thumbs. Jimmy is troning a pile of washing—frocks, shirts, 
handkerchiefs and knickers. He looks fairly healthy, but sudden 
noises tend to disconcert him, and his lower lip trembles easily. 


Mrs. Murrin: Seems funny, all the same, no Sunday papers 
on a Sunday. 

Auison: They never cross the threshold any more. They 
frighten him, see? They always did. Culture and 
technology remind him that he was too proud to go to 
Oxford where they all talk posh. Potted pornography 
can’t affect him anyway, because he’s been awash in it 
since he was twelve. (A savage insinuation curls around 
her words, raw and edgy, rattling things on top of the food 
cupboard. Jimmy pretends not to notice, leaning over the 
ironing-board.) Poor little poor boy has to be protected. 


ALEX ATKINSON 
Hobson and Lejeune bring out his adolescent pimples— 
that right, dear one? Newman and Cross-bencher affect 
his kidneys—they were always on the weak side anyway, 
on account of the muck his yellow-faced weasel of a 
mother used to squeeze down his adenoidal gullet instead 
of food. Clever Dad was fooling about in Spain, you 
see, with his pocket full of Auden, being a raving 
Communist—which is more than his strapping great 
lump of a son would ever dare to be—so there weren’t 
any pennies for steak and giblets—were there, you 
blubbering, half-stuffed teddy-bear? 

Jimmy (leaning on the iron wearily, brushing hair out of his 
eyes): Alison, I—— 

ALISON (screaming): Close your wicked little mouth, you 
over-sexed worm, or little squirrel-girl will jump straight 
down it and scrape out all your insides and serve them up 
to you for tea! You’d love that, wouldn’t you? (To 
Mrs. MurFin): Oh, he’d love that—he’s been dedicated 
to self-destruction all his life. Isn’t that right, you 
muling statue of a one-man generation? You’ve got 
dry-rot, statue, did you know? Oh, you thought you 
were so typical! Typical? You were about as common as 
a two-legged tree-rat with false teeth! 

Jimmy stifles a sob. Some of Avtson’s vetled hints are 
beginning to strike home. 

Jimmy: Can I have my foster mother now? 

ALISON: Not yet, it isn’t time. She wants to know about you 
first—don’t you, Mrs. Muffin? 

Jimmy (humbly): Do I get a mistress to-day? 






































“Nothing through here yet 








you'd better try the Supplementary.” 
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Attson: Yes, she’ll be here at eight. And I’m thinking of 
having a Jesuit start work on you in the morning, into 
the bargain. Or how would you like to emigrate, you 
poor little frightened babe in the woodshed? It’s about 
time another colony went down the drain. 

[GIRL IN THE STALLS (madly trying to identify herself with 
someone): Why should Alison be played by that blonde 
actress, if she’s supposed to be tall and slim and dark? 

Her Escort: Perhaps it’s symbolic. Besides, it worked all 
right for the first three acts. The dialogue’s very real, 
isn’t it? 

GIRL IN THE STALLS: 
Midlands. 
love that. 

Her Escort: Oh, I hope so. And perhaps they'll say “bum.” 
They titter ecstatically, almost waking a middle-aged man 
in the row behind.]| 

ALISON (to Mrs. MurrFin): He used to think he was leading a 
crusade to rescue the down-trodden gutless nitwits 
under thirty who sob themselves to sleep every night 
because nobody ever gave them a nice war to fight. 
And it’s taken him all this time to get it into his flabby 
skull that there are only a handful of them anyway in 
the whole country—and the ones who’ve pretended to 
let it send them round the bend, like him, are mostly 
getting treatment for it in looney-bins, at our expense. 

Jimmy (meekly): Alison, | 

ALISON (hurling six volumes of the “Decline and Fall” at him, 
one after another, inflicting nasty wounds): Don’t you 
dare open your trap unless I say so, you miserable 


I was never in the 
D’you think they'll say “bleody” again? | 


I suppose so. 
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“Looks like Frobisher has had one over the Security Risk.” 
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scraping of the spoon-fed semi-detached suburban 
desert—dizzy with sex like a grubby-handed schoolboy 

snarling at woman because you can’t do without her 

despoiling the beautiful like a drooling elderly slasher of 
women’s raincoats! Get back in your crummy little 
lower-middle-class warren where it’s snug and warm, 
before somebody kicks your depressing face in for 
daring to creep out and criticize your betters! My father 
didn’t bring the world down on top of you, and neither 
did Almighty God because 
you had so many buckshee comforts, so many undeserved 


it was you! You, yourself 


perks and motor-cars and television sets and sweets and 
toys and saucy little Saturday night pleasures handed 
down to you out of the dust and smoke by the people 
who’d burst their guts for generations making the world 
safe for snivelling lice like you, that when they fell back 
and handed you the torch, what did you do? You blew 
the bloody thing out and went to the flicks! 

[The Girt IN THE STALLS leads the applause, although the 
whole speech didn’t really amount to more than a row of pins.| 
Here—here’s your foster-mother for to-day! (She picks 
Jimmy up and tosses him into Mrs. MUFFIN’s lap, where 
he curls up, cooing gratefully.) 

Mrs. Mur Fin (stroking his hair): ‘There, there, my poor ickle 
lamb. What did they do to him, then? 

Jimmy: Oh, you’re so nice and warm and cuddly. Will you 
let me play my ickle trumpet? 

Mrs. MurFin: Yes, lamb. When you’ve had a lickle bye-byes, 
you can play a lickle tune for Mamma. 

Aison (harshly): And then your ickle mistress will arrive, 
drenched in scent, and you can romp about with her 
until it’s time for supper-wupper, proving to yourself 
you’re a big, strong, capable man of twenty-five. Oh, 
sometimes I almost wish that I could spit. (Zo Mrs. 
Murrin): I had to come back to him, of course, because 
you couldn’t very well expect us to let that Helena pinch 
the final curtain after all the hard work I’d put in in the 
first two acts—and the first thing I found was that he 
was losing money ‘hand over fist at his precious sweet- 
stall! He’d been so busy moaning about how beastly 
the dead had been to’ him that he’d never learnt to 
count above eleven. Sweet-stall? He hasn’t the wit or 
concentration to run a coconut-shy at the church féte. 
So—I took command. And.now we’ve got three shops, 
a serve-yourself store, and a snack-bar for honest working 
men. We haven’t moved out of this hole, because of the 
price of scenery, and we still don’t use a laundry because 
ironing undies is about all he’s fit for. But we finally got 
things sorted out. I keep him well supplied with 
mother-figures and mistresses, and he never gives a 
moment’s trouble. 

Mrs. Murrin: Well, I’m glad everything turned out so nicely 
for you both. Oh, look! he’s gone to sleep, bless him! 
(She rocks him, crooning a lullaby.) 

ALISON (rising): Good. (Putting on a frock): Well, I’m going 
out for some intelligent conversation at night-school. 
Chain him up in his corner when he comes to—there’s 
plenty of straw. And if he tries to bite, kick his behind 
for him: he’ll adore you. I only wish I’d found that 
out in time. (She goes out.) 

CURTAIN 
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“Anyway, we don’t have to stand them drinks in the mess.” 
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Diary 


of a Fashion Model 





PUNCH, Febfuary 13 1957 





ANUARY 12. 


cattle market and the second most 


The day of Fable’s 


important day of my life. (The 
first most important, of course, was last 
Wednesday when I was discovered. 
That moves disfiguring Mabel Marbury 
with a lax stick down to third.) 

Stayed up till the B.B.C. closed down 
last night making my very own tube 
tunic. (Never knew they play “God 
Save the Queen” and stood up too 
quickly so that one of the seams split.) 
It was awfully easy to make. Just a tube 
actually. I can’t sit down but it looks 
super when I’m standing and I’ve 
gathered up the top of last year’s jelly 
bag so that it’s now a turban. 

What with being sewn into my tube 
by Mummy this morning (she says it’s 
indecent to be sewn into things) I didn’t 
have time to do my hair in a sophistic- 
ated manner. It was just hanging down 
in the two plaits I have for going to bed 
with. So I shoved them up inside my 
jelly bag (sorry, turban) and caught a bus 
for Piccadilly Circus. 

Arrived five minutes late. Rushed 
past the first lot of dust-bins, zoomed 
up the lift, careered through the rose 
bower, past the second lot of dust-bins, 
along the spinach-green corridor and 
into the studio where I pulled up short, 
nearly throwing my rider. ‘There, 
arranged like one of the cricket-team 
photos in Daddy’s study, very upright 
on little golden chairs, sat the entire 
staff of Fable. And gliding about the 
room with quick little steps was a 
picture from Fable come to life. Her 
neck was outstretched like a camel that 
has smelt an oasis, her mouth hung open 
and her whole body was bent backwards 
from the knees as if there was a gale 
blowing. Whoever designed her had 


just left out the behind. 

I stood there for a moment transfixed, 
while the pencilled eyebrows of the 
Fable team began slowly to rise. ‘Then 





a white overalled man came up behind 
me and started making agony faces and 
pointing at a door across the corridor. 
Just like me not to notice. 

It was a small dressing room jam- 
packed with girls. They were all 
pulling things off and tugging things 
on, like the cloakroom after games but 
less B.O. and plimsolls. ‘There was a 
mirror all down one side and people 
were doing things to themselves in every 
square millimetre of it. I squeezed in 
next to a girl who was black and asked 
if I could borrow her powder, not 
thinking. But she said she always used 
cocoa, it was cheaper. 

Just after me a debby girl (pearls and 
good leather accessories) stuck her head 
in the door and said she had no Ide- 
Yah anybody else had been asked and 
she’d better go and cancel coffee with 
Tony Fast-Hunterbottom at Claridges. 

Then somebody else looked in and 
said would we take our coats off as last 
time they’d signed on somebody seven 
months gone. They all laughed except 
me, and a girl with a lot of red hair (she 
called it Tishing) said what about her as 
she’d got nothing on underneath. At 
that moment there was a shout of 
“Miss Bone” loud enough for Bucking- 
ham Palace. Of course I always was at 
the beginning of the alphabet. 

I felt my tummy go all liquid and 
then screw up into a ball. Shivers were 
running up my back like when you’re 
going to jump in for the first bathe of 
the season, and when I got as far as the 
door of the studio I thought my knees 
were giving. There sat the group 
exactly as before, pencilled brows still 
on high. Some of them were men. One, 
who looked very military with a bowler 
hat and cane, was standing with his back 
to the group looking out of a window. 
Every now and again he would roar with 
laughter for no reason that I could see. 

And Pox was nowhere to be seen. 
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“Come into the middle of the room 
so that we can see you, sweetest,” said 
a voice I knew, and there was Fonteyn 
in the front row with earrings the size 
of ping-pong balls and a minute red hat. 
I tried to grin and she gave me a vague 
dazzled smile as if someone were 
shining headlamps in her face and 
followed it up with frantic 
with her You 


some 
flappings eyelashes. 
could see she didn’t remember me. 
Walked into the middle of the room. 
It seemed about half a mile and my 
23-inch heels made a noise like gunshots 
on the boards. Didn’t know where to 
direct my gaze and found myself being 
mesmerized by the dark glasses of a 
She 
had bony legs crossed several times and 


woman sitting next to Fonteyn. 


showing up to her suspenders. 

“Turn slowly to face the other way, 
please,” said this one. 

“Thank you, that will do.” They 
had obviously caught sight of H.39. 
Now it was just a matter of getting to 
the door. Luckily at this moment there 
was a clatter, a door opened in the wall 
behind;the group, and two huge dogs 
dragging a man in riding breeches 
popped out of a brightly lit cupboard 
and advanced across the room with a 
rattling of claws. A short woman in an 
eye-veil jumped up from the back row 
and set off in pursuit, dropping things. 
“Wolf hounds for next Monday,” she 
called. We all reached the door about 
the same moment and there was a brief 
after which one of my 
earrings landed hanging from one of 
thetr collar spikes. 


engagement 


The dressing-room was fuller than 
ever. The Tishing girl was in a peach- 
coloured petticoat plastered with lace, 
and a girl who looked as if she had been 
squeezed out of a tooth-paste tube was 
making up her back for her. 

Although my career was ended I 
thought 1 might as well stay and see 
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how the others got on. Found an empty 
corner in a huge hanging cupboard full 
of dresses which ran all down one side 
of the room. Had just touched down 
when Mummy’s seam burst. Six inches 
of me could now be seen. Started in on 
a chocolate bar I’d brought for an 
emergency. Nothing mattered any 
more now. At that precise moment a 
heavy footstep was heard coming down 
the corridor. 

It passed our door and went on into 
the studio. There was a silence and then 
an ecstatic scream. 

“Pox darling, at last.” 

And I had missed him. 1’m afraid 
I did something very babyish. I hid 
my head behind a tulle ball dress 
(flattened - bust - and - dropped - hipline) 
and blubbed. Wasn’t it feeble? 

After that people started passing in 
and out pretty quickly. Pox was giving 
all the orders now, and whenever he 
made a remark you could hear them 
making agreeing noises. 

The red-haired one came back very 
pleased. She said she’d given them a 
photo of Rita Hayworth as she wasn’t 
photogenic herself (“She comes up 
better than I do, see”) and they thought 
she might do. Another girl was told to 
have her nose inverted (has a hook and 
needs a snub), but the black one seemed 
to have gone down best of all. She came 
back flashing the whites of her eyes and 
lit a cigar. 

At last there was only me and the 
deb left. She was called Simonetta 
Wilkinson, which explains why she was 
last. After she’d been done I could hear 
her spooning Darlings, Bloodies and 
Ritzes down the ‘phone somewhere 
along the corridor. I was just crawling 
out of the wardrobe when Fonteyn put 
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her head round the door. “‘Oh, you’re 
still here. Well, I suppose Mr. Pocton 
might as well see you.” 

This time, taking a tight grip on my 
burst seam, I strode into the studio 
feeling reckless and desperate. I knew 
my mascara had run from crying and 
that my tube was ajar and I didn’t care 
any more. Pox was in the middle of the 
group and it now looked like the photo 
in Mummy’s bedroom of her and her 
sisters when they were small, gathered 
round grandfather. But the proud 
moustache of yesteryear was gone. 

Now I know this sounds like swanking, 
but the minute he saw me his eyes lit up. 

“But I’ve seen you somewhere 
before,” he purred. I tried to explain 
but he held up his hand and edged 
between Fonteyn and Legs on to the 
floor. 

“No, don’t talk. Just rush about.” 
I turned obediently and set off for a 
furry photo of a lettuce as high as a 
door, then wheeled on my high heels 
and set off again at an acute angle. 
Pox had taken the floor by now and was 
striding about the room too, waving his 
hands and shouting. The Group were 
nodding their hats and smiling. It was 
like that act we saw at Olympia when a 
galloping horse and a motor-bike kept 
cutting across each other and just 
missing. ““She’s what I’ve been looking 
for all my life,” he was saying. “A 
great big girl” (why 
American?) ‘‘ barging her way round the 
world. Setting off for outer space with 
a spirit stove and a tin of coffee extract. 
A modern Diana girding up her loins 
and making for the baseball field. An 
angel in rugger shorts. Take off your 
hat.””. We had come face-to-face at this 
point, only missing a head-on collision 


American 








by inches. He whipped off my turban 
and then I knew it was all up. For a 
moment he looked thunderstruck. 

“Piggy tails,” he crooned. ‘This is 
too much happiness.” And he pushed 
me into the lift the dogs had come out 
of, shouting over his shoulder. ‘Tell 
the others to try Gloss” (that’s Fable’s 
rival). 

My last sight of the group as we sank 
through the floor was Fonteyn’s face 
turned over her shoulder towards me. 
She was giving me her dazzled-by- 
oncoming-headlights smile and her 
eyelashes were flapping up and down. 

Susan CHITTY 











Parson’s Progress 7 


ROM time to time we who are 

clergy cherish—rather in the 

manner of the sufferer at the Pool 
of Bethesda—hopes of preferment. 
This of course is the picturesque term 
by which promotion goes in the Church 
of England. “Congratulations, old 
man,” we say warmly to a_ brother 
cleric, “I’ve just heard about your 
preferment.” (With considerable shock, 


since he is leaving the lush fields of 


Devon and cream teas with parish- 
ioners, for missionary work in Brixton 
with plenty of cemetery duty.) 

One would like to believe that the 
pathway to preferment is paved with 
forceful sermons, conscientious sick 
visiting, the ability to maintain a mild 
disposition while holding two curates 
and a difficult deaconness on a tight 
rein, even the possession of an attractive 
wife. ‘The layman possibly pictures a 
special room at Church House where 
gaitered figures with long poles move 
counters reverently across a large map. 
“We can’t keep Insight waiting much 
longer,” he hears them whisper. 

The normal procedure is otherwise: 
a helpful brother in a brown macintosh 


siding up at the next diocesan 





conference to whisper that a plum living 
is vacant. Might he put your name up 
for it? Gloomily one assents, wondering 
what’s wrong with it. 

For years now the big jobs have gone 
to university dons, headmasters, bishops’ 
chaplains and those clergymen fortunate 
enough to have married into the 
aristocracy. 

There is, however, no reason why 
anyone who knows the ropes should not 
materially improve his own position. 
One must first get on good terms with 
the patron, since he alone has, although 
he is not always aware of the fact, the 
right of presentation. The uninitiated 
will like to know that the patron is the 
tall, soldierly figure up in the front at 
the institution service, who, receiving a 
powerful nudge in the ribs, steps for- 
ward to say “Reverend Father in God, 
I present unto you this learned and 
godly young man, etc.”’ Previous to this 


the estimate that he places upon your 
character will depend largely upon his 
own churchmanship, and those seeking 
preferment will be wise to confine 
themselves upon their first meeting to a 
simple opening gambit such as “Ah!— 
which will produce 


, 


the Reformation,’ 
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INSICHT 


chuckles of delight or an expression once 
common amongst the early martyrs. 
Do not, however, commit yourself until 
you have the chance of observing him 
in his own home, where a hearty eater 
normally proves to be an Evangelical, 
a smokes-and-drinks man more likely to 
be a ritualist. 

There now remains only the bishop, 
and he is the king pin of the whole 
system. A bishop, contrary to general 
belief, does not possess large holdings of 
livings, but rather one small! list of 
churches in his own personal gift. This 
he jealously guards and consults daily 
while shaving. However, no clergyman 
may make a move in any direction 
without the blessing of his bishop. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that 
the closest possible contact be main- 
tained with all bishops. 

This may be established in many 
modest little ways: congratulating him 
on his manner of delivery, folding his 
nylon surplice in the palm of your hand, 
unscrewing the collapsible crook, help- 
ing him through the revolving doors 
of his favourite restaurant. Remember 
that the simplest action, and one to 
which at the time you attach slight sig- 
nificance, can change the whole position, 
even leading up to those magic words, 
“Let me see now, how long did you say 
you'd been in this living?” 

The first time my wife and I enter- 
tained our diocesan we set before him a 
steaming portion of cottage pie. To our 
surpris¢ the good man all but broke 
down expressing his joy at the sight. 
For years, it appeared, his clergy had 
insisted on feeding him roast chicken 
and fruit salad, and although imploring 
them to watch their household budgets 
he had lacked the courage to tell them 
the truth—that rich food was 
playing havoc with the lining of his 
stomach. We listened politely, nodding 
our heads, expecting nothing; but it was 
while asking my wife if he might have 
her permission to break off with his 


such 


fingers a little of the crispness round 
the edge of the dish that the bishop 


uttered the longed for words: ‘‘ Let me 


” 


see now, how long... 

There will, however, always be pitfalls. 
Do not expect success immediately. 
lor some it may take as long as fifty 
years to achieve. 
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“ Subtopia is a mindless juggernaut, a mixture 
of ministerial inertia, the megalomania of public 
bodies, the petty squabbles of focal authorities 
and the sheep-like acceptance by all of out-of- 
date theories.” 

The campaign waged by the ‘Architectural 
Review ”’ against Subtopia, the typicaily unplanned 
landscape of contemporary Britain, is one which 
we must al honour, but officialdom must be 
allowed its say too, for officialdom speaks for 
the electors of the land. The following pages, 
compiled by a panel on which ministerial cpinion 
is represented side by side with that of public 
bod:es and focal cuthorities, give officialdom’s 
comment upon the planners’ scheme for a new 
Britain. 
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HUMANITY 


A house, said Le Corbusier, is a machine for living in. In the same way, a land is a space for 
living in. The development of a nation must be such that it will bring as much pleasure as possible 
to its inhabitants. 

Of course, Britain as it is developing to-day is not expressing the will of the people. In some parts, 
huge tracts of land have been ruined by the building of great residential areas unprovided with a 
public house. In some, it is necessary to take a considerable bus-ride to reach a cinema. In some, 
trees are still allowed to grow so close to living units that rooms are dim enough for television to be 
watched without drawing the curtains. 

The Architectural Review, first in“ Outrage’’' and then in ‘*Counter-Attack,”* made a praiseworthy 
assault on ill-considered, or unconsidered, development. No one will ever again be content with 
‘‘Subtopia.” But the Architectural Review in their proposals seemed to take special delight in flouting 
official bodies, local councils, and so on. In consequence their solution lacks one quality 
of humanity. 

Why should this be so? The explanation is not far to seek. ‘The local councils are the elected 
representatives of the people, and they ought therefore to know what it is the people want. And 
who are the people? 

A glance at the attached diagram shows the constitution of 
the population of our country to-day. Not all the classes 
shown in this diagram have their say in the election of the local 
councils, it is true, but it may be expected that reforms towards 
that end will be with us soon. ‘The reduction of the voting 
age, first to eighteen, then to fifteen, ultimately to twelve, is 
something we may all look forward to in our lifetime, and the 
extension of the franchise to domestic animals cannot be long 
delayed. 

This, then, is the people. But it is not the kind of people for 
which the proposals of the Architectural Review were devised. 
The country is to be given fine vistas and dignified towns; but 
will it be adequately provided with amenities? The answer is, 
No. In this new, idealized landscape it will be possible to 
travel often as far as a whole mile without encountering anything 
in the nature of an amenity at all. ‘The quality of humanity will 
not be there. How the population breaks down, and why. 

It is the duty of Government departments, official and 
quasi-official bodies and local authorities to see that that quality is restored. 
a few suggestions are put forward. 

On the opposite page and the page following, two sequences of drawings show how typical vistas, 
one urban, one rural, having been rescued from their current condition of Subtopia, can subsequently 
be dev eloped to a state in which they provide genuine public amenities, of a kind acceptable to the 
plain, ordinary folk that form the great mass of the British people. 

On the two following pages is presented a ‘“‘Casebook”’ of good and bad examples of planning in 


which the paramount requirements of the kiddies, doggies, old folk and cripples have been 
kept continuously uppermost. 


: the quality 









KIDDIES 





REFUGEES. 






PHYSICALLY 





COLOURED FOLK, 


ETc. 


In the following pages 
Fan) S 


' Architectural Press, 12/6. Architectural Press, 12/6. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS. Henry Lobbyman has been Conservative Member of Parliament for St. Veep since 1951. Before 
that, he was an Independent member of the Little Gidding Rural District Council, and later a Conservative member of the Mayfair 
Borough Council. His Private Member's Bill to ensure better lighting on country railway stations would have come before the 
Commons last year if there had been time for it. Winifred Norman stood unsuccessfully as a Labour candidate in the municipal 
elections in Hull in 1947. She manages a florist’s shop in her native town and is also a patrol leader in the Girl Guides. Julian 
Nixon, whose book of verses “Thoughts From My Window” was privately printed in 1907, won the competition for the best allotment 
in Housington three years running. 
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how the sequence works: two scenes rescued from subtopia and replanned to ccnform with local requirements 





eR 


The tivo views below, one urban, one rural, are ideal material 


rock-bottom 
b : for replanning. How can they be so redesigned as to provide 
subtopia ; , ai 
TOWN P the maximum number of amenities to the square yard? COUNTRY 
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2 
insert the 
population 








3 
restore the 
amenities 








The slightly sterile effect of a view without men and women in 
it disappears when the inhabitants are allowed in, and a new 
element of ccarm humanity emerges. But it is clear that there 


is abundant work here for the local authorities. 








Here, finally, are the same two vietws made safe and convenient 
once again for kiddies, old folk, West Indians and so on to live 


in ina truly twentieth-century way. 
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The problem of devising cinema 
advertisements in such a way as to convey 
their message without quarrelling with 
their background is one that involves a 
degree of compromise, and can only 

really be solved when the architecture of 
the cinema ts as hideous as the drawing 
on the poster. Most of the regular 
patrons will be either kiddies or persons 
of comparable intelligence, so a pictorial 
design is called for in combination with 
just enough lettering to distinguish one 
film from another. It is appropriate 
when advertising films about love and 
passion to include a female figure, I, 
whereas films about invasions from Mars 
are best embellished with a symbolic 
monster, 2. Reversing these principles 


can only lead to confusion in the mind 


(RUSSIAN DIALOGUE fF 
ENGLISH TITLES.) 








of the beholder and a consequent drop in 
box-office takings. Cinema exhibitors 
are not advised to go in for the kind of 


thing shown in @. 


1. Odeon, Golders Park. 
2. Savoy, Gidea Green. 


3. Ritz, Fitzroy St., W.1. 


CASEBOOK 





Metropolis | Bold, forceful, I 











Town Forceful, significant, 2 
| Country Significant, bold, I, 2 
Wild No cinema nearer than Hereford 
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car-parks Metropolis | Nowhere, 3 Sy 
Town | Almost nowhere, 2 
| Country | Almost anywhere, | 
OO OO decli 
Wild | | Anywhere eo 
Afte’ 
It must reluctantly be conceded that Seco! 
motorists have to park somezhere, though and 
freedom to do so gratis is, of course, not the | 
a necessary consequence of the payment — 
of a year’s road tax: see 3. In rural s 
areas it 1s enough if the parking-place is prol 
not just around a blind corner or over Con 
a hump-backed bridge. Enlightened secc 
local authorities sometimes improve on org: 
nature’s work, |, without doing sur) 
fundamental violence to the landscape. } Sur 
In built-up neighbourhoods a <ar fits ; of 
appropriately into any scene, 2, and Ind 
the police can do well by detecting 3 
unexpected obstructions. When a | “0 
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SO 
municipal park is established, it should a 
not be raw and obvious, as in Q, but : fo 
should blend with its surroundings so = 
that patrons will already have locked and 2 
‘ , ; a 

left their cars by the time they are f 

‘ aia 3 
confronted by the council’s servant with i t 
his demand for half a crown. ‘ t! 
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1. Wormwood Scrubs. i . 
2. Lavender Hill. I 
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3. Despond Street, S.E. 
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Sunset Doesn’t Last 


E. are often told nowadays that 

we must face up to being a 
second-class power. Rome 
declined, they tell us, and even Britain 
cannot expect to have it good for ever. 
After all, we are supposed to feel, a 
second-class power is quite a respectable 
and useful thing to be. Leaving aside 
the fascinating question of whether the 
premise is true at all, I want to draw 
attention to the fact that nobody seems 
to be doing any real thinking on the 
problems involved. Is there a Cabinet 
Committee making blueprints of how a 
second-class Britain would have to be 
organized? Has anybody ordered a pilot 
survey of existing second-class powers? 
Surely we can learn from the mistakes 
of others, as our followers in the 
Industrial Revolution learned from ours. 
The first point is that second-class 
powers are generally more truculent 
than first-class powers. Knowing that, 
if it comes to a showdown, their Big 
Brothers will have to defend them to 
maintain their own prestige, they can 
treat foreigners in the most gaily 
unbridled way. A second-class Britain 
would be free to unleash the B.B.C. 
on other countries. Unfortunately its 
leading figures, apart from Gilbert 
Harding, have been reduced by years of 
repression to a douceness and gentle- 
manliness that would hamper them in 
vituperative diplomacy. However, as 
soon as they realized that they were 
going to be paid for saying about 
foreigners the kind of thing that they 
say about one another they would soon 


the B.B.C. 


convert into the most 
dreaded scourge on the air. 
Second-class powers both entice 


tourists to spend foreign currency with 
them and bully them when they pour 
in, lured by the scent of fun and the 
tang of danger. Spicy cooking and 
riots, love beneath perfumed shrubs 
and the commandeering of trams by 
armed students, outdoor music and a 
police force that scizes passports and 
makes a good deal of Sunday work for 
consuls—-how they love it all. British 
food has improved, but it has still a long 
way to go to reach second-class power 
standard. One casual suggestion is that 
our Watch Committees might be given 
powers over passports; but that is the 
kind of point which a forward-looking 


Government should already have under 
consideration. 

Second-class powers do not lie back 
on their achievements with an_ in- 
furiating air of not needing to publicize 
their virtues. They go out after praise. 
We have been doing this for twenty 
years but not very stridently. It will 
take some time to exhaust our genuine 
claims to admiration, but a certain degree 
of irresponsibility is essential. Do the 
Russians know that the Elizabethans 
discovered Moscow? ‘That Pushkin 
was a mere imitator of, say, Shenstone? 
That Peter the Great owed everything 
to his alma mater, Deptford? Are the 
Americans being told that their Con- 
stitution was plagiarized from Oxford 
lecture-notes? That everything Edison 
invented had already been invented, in 
a mumble, by an Englishman? ‘That 
Lincoln was really assassinated by a 
man named Mauleverer Fitz-Tracy, 
who was on the point of leaping on 
to the stage when Booth leaped first? 
Nor should the teeming millions of 
Asia go undazzled. Who introduced 
fireworks, printing and flies into China? 

Second-class powers exploit their 
past. We do do a bit in the way of 
teaching foreigners our history and 
making sure that they see the hand of 
righteousness in the technicalities of the 
medizval administrative system; but we 
ought to do more in the way of naming 
streets after heroes; and how many 
statues have been raised, since we passed 
our peak, to men like Sir John Chandos 
and William Marshal and Earl Godwin? 

Second-class powers always demand 
more territory than they expect to get, un- 
like first-class powers, which gently push 
away offers of territory and accept them 
only in the interests of their inhabitants. 
The citizens of second-class powers 
have peculiar atlases and very long 
memories. I do not think we are going 
to get much out of regretting the glories 
of the East. Anglia irredenta should be 
near enough to make propaganda raids 
cheap. ‘That obviously means the half 
of France we were cheated out of when 
the Angevin Empire broke up. Give us 
back Gascony! Aquitaine is British! 
Liberate Anjou! Ponthieu, we have not 
abandoned you! French should be 
taught in our schools with a strong 
Bordeaux accent and perhaps Her 
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Majesty could receive advice from the 
Minister for the Stolen Territories on 
the creation of Norman Peerages. 

At home the inhabitants of second- 
class powers are individually charming 
but collectively menacing. Abroad they 
marry heiresses and fill university and 
museum posts in a cultural diaspora, 
frequently reminding their hosts, as 
they enjoy sharing their standard of 
living, that Greek civilization triumphed 
within the framework of the Roman 
world. We are mind and soul, they 
suggest. You are brawn. 

It is true that there is a rival pattern 
of lesser nations. There are the 
hygienic, progressive, libertarian, admir- 
able and suicidal Scandinavians; but 
though we sometimes pretend to be 
northern and dullish we are, in fact, 
southern, excitable, brilliant and 
ambitious. We are a race of artists and 
scientists and inventors and merchant 
adventurers and political experimenters 
and hedonists. 

There is an interesting flash of the 
national brilliance noticeable just now. 
Having fallen behind on the nineteenth 
century scale, the scale that rates 
countries by armaments and heavy 
industry and colonies, we are rapidly 
persuading the world that, just as the 
Old Testament was followed by the 
New, so the old class-list of nations is 
out of date, and Man’s values must 
evolve if he is to continue evolving 
himself. A new standard is required 
and, by a happy coincidence, all the 
qualities we are strong in get the higher 
marks. 

We have never been a second-class 
nation for long. 
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a In the City 


Investment on the Cheap 
¥ was inevitable, 1 suppose, that 
Mr. Macmillan’s flutter on Premium 
Bonds would eventually create a new 
fashion in financial fun and games. 

Football—by which I mean soccer 
has lost some of its immense appeal both 
as a terrace spectacle and as the 
statistical raw material of the gambling 
industry, and to cater for the sporting 
instinct of the ‘missing millions” the 
newspapers have had to break new 
ground. Sooner or later every un- 
successful pools punter becomes dis- 
illusioned: the forecasts of the 
professional prophets are seen to be 
useless, wishful thinking becomes a bore, 
and form-filling a chore. And in this 
mood the weary punter turns willingly 
enough to competitions concerned with 
such matters as ideal homes, women’s 
fashions, television, the design of motor- 
cars, etiquette, education, pets 
Yes, even to a Stock Exchange 
investment contest. 

It is a sign of the times that the 
twopenny dailies are devoting more and 
more space to finance (though not of 
course at the expense of vital statistics), 
to taxation, family budgets and invest- 
ment; and it is no accident that the 
Daily Sketch and the Daily Mail should 
have launched 1957 with competitions 
of interest to the Treasury and the City. 
The Sketch has offered its readers the 
glorious prize of a tax-free life, a life of 
bliss in which Lucky Jim’s burdensome 
relations with the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue will be transferred to 
the broad shoulders of Associated 
Newspapers. 

It is a sign of the times too that this 
offer should have produced a pleasing 
little commotion in Parliament. ‘‘ Does 
the Financial Secretary not think it is 
fantastic,’ asked Mr. Harold Wilson, 

“that a newspaper should be allowed to 
offer to pay a taxpayer's liability for life 


—(Ministerial cries of ‘Why not?”)— 
without the income which comes for 
that purpose from the newspaper being 
regarded as a taxable liability?” Why 
not, indeed! 

The Mail’s great £2,500 investment 
contest (the £2,500 fixes the fictional 
sum to be fictionally invested as well as 
the prize money) offers brass to readers 
whose Stock Exchange selections show 
most progress in capital appreciation 
over a period of months. ‘There are 
sixty securities in the approved list and 
the punter, who is charged threepence a 
go, is required to apportion his £2,500 
among no more than six of them. The 
idea was borrowed from the Investors’ 
Chronicle. 

Here it is, then—an instructive and 
rewarding game for the whole family. 
You, too, can have all the fun of 
playing the markets: you, too, can be 
a financier. In a_ property-owning 
democracy some of us may be more 
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A Plague of Pigeons 


Y March autumn-sown wheat should 

be high enough to hide a hare. 
1’m afraid mine is looking so sparse it 
wouldn’t provide cover for a field mouse 
down on its knees in prayer. All the 
fields round me which were sown in the 
Fall are equally bald. Poor germination 
isn’t the trouble, nor can we blame 
the wireworms. ‘The pest was wood 
pigeons; they gobbled the seed as soon 
as it fell from the drill, and what didn’t 
go down their gullets then was scratted 
up before it could sprout. Most of these 
fields are looking so poor now we shall 
graze them and have to plough again. 


We've tried every conceivable kind of 


scarecrow. But the only one I’ve found 
really effective is for myself to stand 
around, which is good for neither my 
feet nor my vanity. In the old days 
we’d have employed a boy with a 
clapper. At present rates for brat 
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equal than others, but we can all 
furnish our dreams with the same 
symbols of power and affluence. 

The Mail’s stunt may or may not 
appeal to Sir John Braithwaite. He 
may feel that it will encourage the small 
investor and provide useful publicity 
and propaganda for the Stock Exchange. 
On the other hand he may fear, as | 
do, that some thousands of potential 
investors will discover for themselves 
how easy it is to lose money on Stock 
Exchange securities. With the markets 
in their present mood the chances of 
picking short-term winners are extremely 
slender. ‘Two years ago things would 
have been different. 

Who knows? It could be that the 
Ford workers have been making trouble 
because they do not see eye to eye with 
the board’s dividend policy and its 
possible effects on the Mail’s security 
quotations. Or couldn’t it? 

MAMMON 


labour it’d be cheaper to give the field 
away. Petrol rationing and the price of 
cartridges make it difficult to organize 
a shoot. Nothing less than a dozen guns 
does any good. Pigeons can be shot at 
and hit, but they don’t necessarily fall. 
Their breasts are so thickly covered with 
flesh that the pellets seldom penetrate 
when the birds are flying towards you. 
They are, too, amongst the spryest of 
game. Once roused they make a 
warning rattle by beating their wings 
together as they take off, which noise 
effectively clears the whole wood and 
makes a sitting target rare. I find | 
obtain the best bags by standing under 
an ivy-covered tree of an evening and 
waiting for the birds to come in to 


roost. It’s easy to spot the right tree by 
looking for the tell-tale lime on the 
bough. 


Even so you only get a couple now 
and again. ‘The best way of getting the 
pest cleared would be to popularize 
squab pie. When I was a child a gipsy 
showed me how to collect the in- 
gredients: first find your nest—that is 
never difficult; wait for the eggs to 
hatch; as soon as they’ve done so, take 
a piece of black cotton and tie the young 
birds by a leg into their own nest. ‘The 
parent birds then fatten your squabs for 
you, you collect after a fortnight. The 
produce from seven nests will fill a good 
sized pie. Before you have eaten that, 
two more eggs are laid and more squabs 
already on the way—these can be fried 
whole like quail, as a variant. A pigeon 
can lay almost as many eggs as a 
chicken if you co-operate this way. 

RONALD DUNCAN 























Mr. Peter Thorneycroft—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


OW can anyone ever have 
written that the House of 
Commons is a dull place? By 

tradition the most boring of all days are 
those devoted to a motion for imposing a 
guillotine on a bill that is in the Govern- 
ment’s opinion travelling too slowly 
through its Committee stages. There 
is no reluctance to kill free speech in the 
House of Commons, but the House’s 
tribute to liberty is to make certain that 
it takes an unconscionable time in 
dying. Therefore a whole day must be 
given to a motion for a guillotine. Yet 
the speeches with which that day is 
filled are usually as like to one another 
as a row of peas. For the speakers must 
not speak about the bill. They only 
express at interminable length and with 
tears rolling down their cheeks their 
heartbroken sorrow that they have not 
time to speak about the biil. 
Monday’s guillotine motion seemed 
to be running true to form. Mr. Butler, 
for the Government, explained how his 
heart bled whenever he had to introduce 
a guillotine motion. Yet this particular 


motion was essential if Christian civil- 
ization was to survive at all. With 
infinite anguish he would do his painful 
duty. Mr. Mitchison, for the Opposition, 
said that it was all an outrage, and the 
last hope of English liberty would be 
dead if this motion was passed. (I do 
not, | confess, quote exactly verbatim, 
but that was the gist.) Then everyone 
went off to tea, leaving the usual row of 
Ministerial back-benchers to explain to 
an empty Chamber how much they 
disliked what was being done, how great 
was their reluctance in voting for it, but 
that nevertheless they would vote for it 
all the same. 

Socialist Old Etonians have—I know 
not why—a curiously clerical air about 
them. Who, meeting him in the street, 
would doubt that Dr. Dalton was at 
least an Archdeacon who had lost his 
dog-collar? In the same way, as he 
jollies us along with his pawky little 
jokes, no one would dream for an instant 
that Mr. Mitchison was not in Holy 
Orders—opening the bazaar, perhaps, 
rather than speaking from the pulpit, 
his evangelicalism dashed with a little 
touch of modernist apologetics, but, 
whatever new schools of thought might 
arise, never for an instant forgetting the 
respect that was due to his cloth? And 
so by the time that Mr. Mitchison was 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT 


through with his little jokes the wildest 
optimist would not have ventured to 
prophesy that anything would happen 
before nightfall. 

How wrong he would have been! For 
he would have forgotten the Goschen of 
our day—Mr. Henry Brooke. Mr. Henry 

srooke, who wound up for the Govern- 
ment, began as a true artist should, on 
a note of minor confusion with “‘If I am 
wrong I will sit down and stand to be 
corrected.”” There was a mild titter 
from Members who little suspected the 
riot of “God’s plenty” that awaited 
them. It all came with Mr. Brooke’s 
peroration. ‘‘Last Saturday morning,” 
he announced, “a lady went out shop- 
ping.” “Name!” shouted out a 
Member in an exercise of that exquisite 
form of wit which is found in Parlia- 
ments and in preparatory schools and 
there alone. Then Mr. Brooke went 
completely to pieces. He plunged into 
an interminable anecdote about this 
shopping lady and a gentleman who was 
canvassing against the Rent Bill. “He 
said,” and “She said,” and ‘‘He—I 
mean to say, she—said,” were piled up 
on one another in inextricable confusion. 
Some of the more ribald Members set 
up a chant. ‘He said that she said,” 
sang decant. ‘She said that he said,” 
cantoris. To the more 
thoughtful it occurred that the rule had 
been suspended indefinitely and there 
was no reason why this anecdote should 
ever end. Members who on Homicide 
Bills talked so easily about “life 
sentences that were for life” had an 
awful fear that this was really It. ‘Tears 
rolled down the cheeks of honourable 
end right honourable Members. A 
Privy Councillor was visibly inimminent 
danger of collapsing into the gangway 
where there would be no possibility of 
deciding, either in his own mind or 
elsewhere, whether he belonged to the 
Socialist or the Liberal Party. His 
danger was not so much that he would 
cross the floor of the House as that he 
would fall into it. 


responded 


Above the hubbub 
was heard the Speaker’s voice, sternly 
pleading that he was anxious to know 
what “he” said to “her,” and would 
they please make less noise? 

Mr. Brooke: She said 

Hon. Members: He 
(Laughter.) 


said—— 
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Mr. Brooke: She said “Are you 
getting many people ”—(/nterruption.) 

Mr. Speaker: Order. Personally | 
should like to hear what happened to 
the lady. (Laughter)—- 
Thus sober Hansard. ‘There has been 
nothing like it in fiction since Kipling 
wrote The Village that Voted the Earth 
Was Flat. 
parallel. 

That evening will stand for all time 
as the /ocus classicus of the Parliamentary 
joke. As such it deserves analysis. ‘The 
whole point of the Parliamentary joke 
is that there is no point in it. From time 
to time, of course, a witty thing is said 
in Parliament and arouses its polite 
laugh from such Members as are awake. 
But it is not in such witticisms that the 
real essence of the Parliamentary joke is 
to be found. Its essence is in its 
absolute lack of point. ‘There was, for 
instance, no point whatsoever in shout- 
ing out “Name!” when Mr. Brooke 
began to say that a lady went out 
shopping. ‘The conversation 
between “him” and ‘“‘her,” so far as it 


Reality can provide no 


whole 


was intelligible, was quite irrelevant to 
the guillotine motion, and when at last 
he came to his conclusion Mr. Brooke, 
an artist to his finger-tips, did not 
make the mistake of allowing the 
canvasser against the Rent Bill to escape 
with any Parthian shot of wit or wisdom 
or even of high folly. All that the man 
said, when asked how many people were 
signing the petition, was “* Not as many 
as we would like.” 

In the Lords Lord Drogheda com- 
plained that noble lords were allowed so 
little time to get to their lobby that 
when a division was called they had to 
“run like hares” to make it. This, 
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The Under-Secretary for War (Mr. Amery) answers a question from the Hon. Member for 


Preston N. 


though unfortunately not true, would, 
even if accurate, have been but small 
beer indeed to fun and games in the 
Commons. 

It is state that no 
reflection whatsoever is intended on 
Members of Parliament or on the 
wisdom, dignity and independence with 


necessary to 


which the House of Commons conducts 
its proceedings. 

This week’s golden rule in life is, 
whether in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere, when you come across a 
joke, see it. Mr. Brooke is now funny, 
and nothing in the world will ever make 
him unfunny again. Dr. Summerskill is 
funny and nothing in the world will 
ever make her unfunny again. It is a 
waste of time when angry opponents 
abuse her or loyal colleagues support 
her. ‘The only thing to do is to call it a 
day and have your laugh. Indeed the 


danger is that Dr. Summerskill will 





(Mr. Amery) 


-become Our English Joke—which would 

be boring. For having saved us from 
that danger Mr. Brooke deserves our 
thanks. 

By a parity of reasoning it is extremely 
funny that Mr. Julian Amery, having 
asked a few days ago some very incon- 
venient questions about Suez which the 


Government was quite unable to 
answer, should now be put up to 
answer them himself. Mr. Emrys 


Hughes, who can be trusted to see a 
joke, saw it. But Mr. Amery spiked his 
guns by seeing it too, and once he had 
admitted that it was funny that he 
should be asked the questions, the 
House was not so ill-mannered as to 
expect him to answer them. The 
Department of the War 
Office could not rule the Earl of Kildare. 
So the Earl of Kildare will rule the 
Department of the War 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 


Financial 


Financial 
Office. 





“Tt is alleged the War Office had to send for Pickfords ...” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Class-List 


HE time is long past when the 
sex-lives of writers could arouse 


their readers. The news of 
Wordsworth’s — illegitimate daughter 
caused a rumpus; Mr. Bateson’s 


suggestion that William’s feelings for 
Dorothy were too warm led only to a 
wagging of scholarly forefingers. Now 
that a recent book has argued that 
Byron’s tastes were less incestuous than 
homosexual there is nothing much left 
but to accuse writers of normality. 
The mid-’ fifties are not a period that sex 
either horrifies or titillates. It may have 
been the main obsession of the ’twenties 
but the main obsession of the present 
decade is Class, and the kind of question 
that interests its thesis-writers is whether 
Shelley was out of the top drawer. 

He certainly behaved with an aristo- 
cratic disdain of public opinion. It is 
true that Jefferson Hogg, his Brinnin, 
often makes him sound considerably 
less than blue-blooded; but nobody not 
socially secure would have gone round 
with Hogg at all. It was very different 
from having a landed biographer like 
Boswell. In Italy, Byron was very much 
of a peer and Shelley merely the heir 
to a baronetcy. Sometimes people talk 
as though it were intellectually honest of 
Byron to treat Shelley as a fellow genius 
and not as something from the lower 
rungs. Yet Byron was a psychologically 
and financially encumbered peer, he was 
a Harrovian while Shelley was an 
Etonian and, after all, there are peers 
and peers. Shelley never persuaded 
Byron to take up his protégé Keats, who, 
though he was lower-middle-class and 
his circle managed to give Hampstead a 
faint flavour of Streatham, was a genius. 
The fact that he was never admitted to 
Byron’s heart suggests that Shelley’s 
success was more social than literary, 
and this, in turn, suggests that he was 
out of the top drawer after all. Musing 
on the situation, one wonders what 
Henry James might have made of it. 


Musing further, one wonders what 
effect it would have had on Keats to be 
taken up by the Sitwells. 

What was Wordsworth’s standing? 
His sonnet that ends 

In everything we are sprung 

Of Earth’s first blood, have titles 

manifold 

is, as I read it, a claim that the English 











are aristocrats among nations, not a 
claim on behalf of the Wordsworth 
family. Such titles as they amassed 
were after the poet had made his name 
and were mainly episcopal and academic. 
Wordsworth was in the Excise, while 
Chaucer was in the Customs. He was 
Poet Laureate, but the post does not 
rank high among court offices. In the 
list of Her Majesty’s Household in 
Whitaker’s Almanack it comes imme- 
diately above the Bargemaster. Words- 
worth helped to raise its tone and his 
successor became a _ peer, though 
Tennyson probably found soon enough 
that a peerage for poetry ranked well 
below a peerage for Political and Public 
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Services in Lincolnshire and the Division 
lobby. Wordsworth was no hidalgo. 

Shakespeare was armigerous, though 
only just. However, it was a time of 
rapid social ripening: look at the Cecils. 
Yet a man who chronicled with such 
relish the depletion of the nobility in the 
fifteenth century, and in early life held 
horses’ heads rather than their pommels, 
was surely less than presentable. No 
wonder that doubters sometimes prefer 
to attribute his work to writers of such 
established position as the Earls of 
Verulam or Oxford. 

Dickens had genteel rather than gentle 
relations, and the ladder he climbed was 
the ladder used by lawyers and actors 
and journalists. He is often accused of 
not being able to paint the Upper 
Classes and, by inference, praised for 
being able to paint the rest, the 
Dedlocks being failures but Quilp or 
Little Nell or Boffin being portraits of 
quite Dutch fidelity. Try to work out 
his precedence at an imaginary dinner- 
party and you end up by sending him in 
with a coroner’s wife. However, he was 
a major writer for all that and to place 
his novels below those of Lord Lytton 
savours, of snobbery or eccentricity: it 
is the kind of thing that foreigners do. 

Jane Austen, Thackeray and Meredith, 
like Proust, were a bit uncertain of their 
status, and this led to keen social 
awareness and other qualities a novelist 
would find useful. Writers should, and 
often do, come from the lower edge of a 
gap in society, near enough to look 
across into the promised land, near 
enough for an occasional invitation, 
near enough to feel slights. George 
Eliot, who had a wonderful sureness in 
placing people, was an outsider in both 
her opinions and her domestic life. 
The classic Oxford novel, Verdant Green, 
was written by a man from the Univer- 
sity of Durham. It is always a surprise 
to find that Miss Nancy Mitford really 
is the daughter of a baron and the 
sister of a duchess, though she must 
owe a good deal as a writer to the late 
date of the family peerages. 
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As British class-structure changes, 
British writers will emerge from new 
milieux. ‘The best hunting-ground for 
talent scouts is likely to be the top grades 
in the Secondary Modern Schools: the 
theses on the new writers will come 
from men with a Grammar School 
education. R. G. G. Price 


The Fountain Overflows. Rebecca West. 

Macmillan, 16/- 

In this, the first of an enormously 
ambitious series of novels ranging from 
the Edwardian era to the post-Hitler 
War period, Miss West re-creates vividly 
—with a wit and verve comparable to 
Mr. Joyce Cary’s—the eventful life of an 
impoverished family in the time of 
Charles Peace. As Christmas succeeds 
Christmas, Papa, of Irish parentage, 
quixotic, handsome, charming and feck- 
less, edits a South London newspaper 
and espouses the cause of a murderess 
by criticizing in a pamphlet the conduct 
of her trial; Mamma, loving, loyal, but 
not so pretty in middle-age, “cannot 
compete with debt and disgrace, which 
is what he really loves”: nor prevent 
him leaving home when. threatened 
with imprisonment. ‘The daughters—in- 
cluding the narratrix-in-retrospect—are 
all destined for musical careers, though 
Cordelia proves to be talentless. ‘There is 
also Cousin Constance, whose house is 
haunted by a poker-throwing poltergeist: 
“*My preserving pan, which I packed 
away in the attic for the winter!’ she said 
primly, as if it were a housemaid’s fault 
that it had taken this journey through 
space.” J. M-R. 
Heaven Knows Where. 

Secker and Warburg, 16/- 


D. J. Enright. 


I enjoyed this example of a type of 
novel I generally dislike. It is a fantasy 
about an imaginary island, with all sorts 
of little inventions and symbols and 





“Intelligent, my foot! He likes it just 
as much as the rest of us.” 


allegories. "The narrator is the young 
lecturer of Academic Year. Some of the 
parallels and ingenuities do not come off 
and occasionally Mr. Enright withdraws 
into some kind of personal dream and 
one begins to feel that his wonderful 
friends are not quite as wonderful for the 
reader as they are for him; but the spell 
is reimposed. ‘The King, with his 
quotations from Burton and his humour 
and his devilishly simple defeat of the 
invaders from an expansionist neighbour, 
remains delightful and, above all, un- 
predictable. 

The novel’s ease is, perhaps, at the 
expense of the penctration of the satire; 
probably it ought to have been either a 
more or a less clever book. All the same, 
it has the indescribable, and no doubt 
reprehensible, quality of charm, and I 
do not mean “charm.” RSG. Gi P. 


In Spite of the Price of Hay. 
Wiggin. Phoenix, 16/- 


Maurice 


In case you wonder, the title comes 
from Belloc. Mr. Wiggin’s random darts 
into his past have a vitality which gives a 
richer impression of himself and_ his 
background than many full-dress attempts 
at autobiography. He began enviably, in 
South Staffordshire, in a family of 
small employers, Liberal-Wesleyan- 
spiritualist-teetotal yet incurably gre- 
garious. Fighting, poaching, concocting 
scrap-iron motorbikes and becoming a 
passionate fisherman, he ran wild with 
the village boys and found his best 
friends among his father’s workmen; as 
scholarships and then journalism drew 
him steadily away from his early 
simplicities he felt a sense of treason and 
loss, which spoiled Oxford for him and 
still leaves him a little unreasonably 
suspicious of those who have not worked 
with their hands. 

Nevertheless it is far from being a 
bitter book—why should it be?—and in 
the affectionate gusto with which he 
recalls the characters of his boyhood there 
is more than atouch of Dylan Thomas. 

E. O. D. K. 


Early Netherlandish Painting from Van 
Eyck to Bruegel. Max J. Friedliinder. 
Phaidon, 42/- 

This book first appeared forty years 
ago, but remains the authoritative work 
on the subject. It has been brought up 
to date in certain respects such as the 
names of owners of some of the pictures. 
There are three hundred illustrations of 
which a considerable number are in 
colour. Chapters are devoted to Jan van 
Eyck, Petrus Christus, Rogier van der 
Weyden (whose “A Young Woman,” in 
the National Gallery, is reproduced in 
colour), Dieric Bouts, Hugo van der Goes, 
Hans Memlinc, Gerard David, Geertgen 
tot St. Jans, Jerome Bosch, Quentin 
Massys, Patenier, Joos van Cleve, Jan 
Provost, Jan Gossaert, Jan Joest, Mostaert, 
Lucas van Leyden, Jan van Scorel and 
Pieter Bruegel. Half-tones, however 
good, never really do justice to the 
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“T know what it is, Mr. Smitherson, 
you're worried about the effect on our 


friendship of the new Rent Bill.” 


colour of a picture, but even so, that 
provided here of Bosch’s “’The Adoration 
of the Kings” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, makes one long to 
see it. Necessary for any art library, 
public or private. A. P. 

The Spider’s House. Paul Bowles. 

Macdonald, 16/- 

The Sheltering Sky established Mr. 
Bowles unquestionably as one of the 
most interesting American novelists to 
emerge since the recent war. His latest 
book, though much more ambitious in 
conception and also set in North Africa 
(during the Moroccan crisis), lacks the 
cold power, the individual objectivity, 
that made the earlier work so arresting. 
These qualities have been replaced by a 
sense of emptiness—particularly ex- 
pressed in the personality of Stenham, 
the American expatriate author who, 
having renounced Communism, has 
“come to execrate the concept of human 
equality.”” He indulges in intellectual 
arguments with an attractive tourist who 
writes wonderful letters home and is a 
crashing bore (at one point she even 
pouts). Amar, the Muslim boy who has 
never learned to read or write, and also 
lives in a vacuum, abandoning himself 
to Allah’s will, excites more sympathy 
than the ‘ Nazarenes’’; but Mr. Bowles’ 
real strength lies in the evocation of 
atmosphere: political tension exploding 
suddenly in scenes of shocking violence; 
a beggar singing “like some insect. in a 
summer field”; the “‘ powerful medicinal 
odour of fresh fish”; a partisan youth 
drinking Coca-Cola and asking Amar 
“Played any soccer recently?” 

J. M-R. 











AT THE PLAY 
WY) The Member of the Wedding 
(RoyaL Court) 


HE serious American theatre seems 

to be increasingly divided between 
plays of gentle back-porch melan- 
choly and those of sultry atavistic 
violence. Both camps have common 
ground in the disillusionment of the 
individual at his inability to fulfil his 
dreams. The first can produce an adult 
(school-of-Chekov) play, such as Paul 
Osborn’s Morning’s at Seven, and it can 
also come dangerously near whimsy, as in 
The Glass Menagerie. It fits in splendidly 
with the current American worship of 
psychiatry, and appears to represent a 
radical American anxiety, though to 
those unversed in the more tortuous 
yearnings of the deeper South there 
must come a feeling that a few sharp 
slaps might have saved a lot of trouble. 
From this side of the division, Carson 
McCullers’ The Member of the Wedding 
is a very simple story of a motherless girl 
of twelve romantically obsessed by the 
idea that she doesn’t belong. Her father 
is without sympathy; the kindly negress 
in the kitchen and the precocious little 
boy next-door are not enough; life will 
not begin until somehow she can turn 
“T” into “we,” and so when her brother 
marries she has packed her bag and is 
ready to join in the honeymoon. Up to 
this point the play has taken a very quiet 
course in the kitchen, where the negress, 
the girl and the boy, all close friends, 


play together and discuss themselves at 
leisure, in scenes that would be thin but 
for the imaginative quality of writing 
which is sensitive and often funny. The 
observation of puzzled childhood on the 
edge of adolescence is good, the little 
incidents are cleverly chosen, and 
occasionally one is specially touched, as 
in the nursery song. 

Then disaster is piled heavily on 
disaster. The girl, left behind, wanders 
all night in the father-and-mother of 
thunderstorms, the boy dies suddenly 
of meningitis and the maid’s lover kills 
a white man and is caught. Here one 
cannot help the notion that Miss 
McCullers rejected plague, flood and 
earthquake only with some reluctance. 
Out of this mountain of gloom the girl, 
not to my entire conviction, comes new 
and smiling, having discovered boys, 
while the negress—far the more pathetic 
character—goes off crushed. The colour 
question forms a steady undercurrent in 
the play. 

Although ‘Tony Richardson's _ pro- 
duction is full of understanding, the girl 
herself failed to move me. It may be a 
terribly hard part to cast with accuracy, 
but Geraldine McEwan is off track. In 
many ways her performance shines, but 
her spirit is too impish and resilient to 
suggest the kind of suffering that 
smoulders in the mind of an ingrown 
child. The two other main parts are 
taken extremely well. In the warmth 
and battered courage of the negress 
Bertice Reading is more than impressive, 





Frankie Addams—GeERALDINE McEwan 


[The Member of the Wedding 
Fohn Henry West—Joun HA 
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and as the bespectacled little boy John 
Hall has the alarming makings of a 
first-rate corporation lawyer. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Old Vic in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (30/1/57). Plaintiff in a Pretty 
Hat (St. Martin’s—24/10/56), a tonic 
light comedy. For Amusement Only 
(Apollo—13/6/56), at its best a funny 
revue. Eric KEOWN 


eS) AT THE OPERA 


4 Norma (CovENT GARDEN) 
™ Trittico (SADLER’s WELLS) 
OW, as four years ago, Norma has 
been revived primarily as a trapeze 
for the fashionable Maria Callas. 
It would be absurd to grumble at this. 
Miss Callas’s faults, it is true, are 
inescapable. Squawks are frequent near 
the top, occasionally there are off-pitch 
notes, and sometimes a curious, sepulchral 
glaze overspreads her tone. 

Her singing as a whole, however, was 
a bright, strong tower.. And she acted 
Norma with a black flame in her eye, 
bitterness in her smile, and above all, a 
measured regality of movement which, 
although not as impressive as before she 
slimmed, still glues me to my opera- 
Altogether Miss Callas’s per- 
formance is in the Great Line. Vogue is 
sure to become legend. ‘Did you really 
hear Callas sing Norma, sir?” Already 
illustrious comparisons occur. One 
mumbles of Malibran. 

Still, Norma is more important than 
the most illustrious singer of its title part. 
Contemptuously dismissed by our anti- 
Latin academicals for half a century or 
more as so much rumty-tum, Bellini’s 
broad and tranquil melodic frieze stands 
out against the “bittiness” of our epoch 
as a classical exemplar. When Stravinsky 
suddenly began extolling Bellini twenty 
years ago he was widely regarded as weak 
in the head, as usually happens when 
a man/is being prophetical. John 
Pritchard conducted with grip and taste. 
The Adalgisa was Ebe Stignani, so the 
double cadenzas for Adalgisa and Norma 
in the middle.scenes came off brilliantly. 
Tolerably good scenery. Seemly pro- 
duction. In many ways an old-world 
night, not a day later than 1850. 


glasses. 


Trittico is the group-name given by 
Puccini to three one-act pieces he wrote 
during the first world war. They are 
now sung in English at the Wells not 
severally but on the same night, as the 
composer intended and as rarely happens 
in this country. Regulars at the Wells 
already know J! Tabarro (Seineside 
squalor, illicit love, homicide, circa 1900) 
and Gianni Schicchi (crafty Florentine, 
A.D. 1299, impersonates dying money- 
bags and dictates will that foxes money- 
bag’s grasping relations, with their 
involuntary connivance). These two 
masterworks of Puccini are, as to the 
first, sung better and, as to the second, 
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both sung and acted better, than I have 
ever known them at this theatre. 

The third item of the triptych, Suor 
Angelica, done at the Wells for the first 
time, tells of a patrician girl, circa 1700, 
who is banished to a convent after having 
an illegitimate baby. Seven years later, 
learning that the baby is dead, she 
poisons herself, hastily repents and has 
an absolving vision of the Blessed Virgin 
while dying. Although there's far too 
much musical sugar-floss in the first 
third of it, this piece is not as loathly as 
some English opinion seems, on first 
blush, to find it. Its big tune, the one 
that recurs in Angelica’s final aria, 
Senza Mamma, is monumental as well as 
heart-melting. Is there not a touch of 
cold priggery in typical English reactions 
against Angelica? Judging by my own 
first feelings about it, yes. 

Elizabeth Fretwell sings Angelica with 
the right balance as between radiance and 
pain. Conductor: Marcus Dods. ‘The 
cloisters, designed by Peter Rice, are 
unrealistically real, like a colour-photo- 
graph. At the beginning I was puzzled 
by what sounded like a long tremolo note 
played sul ponticello on tin violins. ‘Vhis 
turned out to be the sound of the cloisters’ 
fountain. Real water, to all appearance. 
The effect was intrusively clapped. 

CHARLES REID 


z-- AT THE PICTURES 


a 
’ +h) Ill Met By Moonlight 
y)] The Girl Can't Help It 
2 nian that is an account of fact 
cannot, of course, be judged as a 
story; too many of its important 
incidents tend to be matters of mere 
good or bad luck. (If a factual story 
happens to fall into perfect literary shape, 
that in its way is simple good luck, too.) 
Thus there are moments in J/l Met by 
Moonlight (Directors: Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger) that, if it were 
fiction, and not a film version of W. 
Stanley Moss’s book, the true account of 
that extraordinary general-kidnappping 
exploit—there are moments that one 
would reject with impatient disbelief. 
But because one knows that they are true 
one accepts them, laughing. . . 
Laughing; that is the significant point 
about this piece. ‘To judge from the way 
the story is told here (I don’t know the 
original book), the whole affair of the 
kidnapping of the German general in 
occupied Crete in 1944 was carried 
through in an astonishingly light-hearted 
manner, as if—TI was going to say as if it 
were a game, except that so many people 
these days take games far more seriously 
than this enterprise appears to have been 
taken. For one thing, they seem to have 
been lucky in their general. General 
Kreipe, C.-in-C. of the 22nd Panzer 
Division (played here by Marius Goring), 
emerges as quite an endearing figure: 
considerate, sportsmanlike, with a sense 
of humour. Naturally he does all he can 
to beat his captors by leaving a trail of 





(ll Met by Moonlight 


Micky Akoumianakis—ROwLaNnv Bartrop; Captain Bill Moss—Davipn OxLey; General 
Karl Kreipe—Marivs Gorinc; Major Paddy Leigh Fermor—Dirk BocarpE; Andoni 
Zoidakis—MiIcHaEL GouGH 


personal possessions for rescuers to find, 
but he remains essentially a nice man, 
and takes defeat gracefully. 

There have been complaints about the 
fact that a number of scenes have only 
German or Greek dialogue; this didn’t 
bother me at all. | don’t know more 
than a word or two of German, and | 
have not the slightest understanding of 
Greek, but the fact that the original 
language is used in these scenes I approve 
of. One can grasp all that is necessary 
for the understanding of the story in 
these episodes whether one knows the 
language or not. The whole thing 
seemed to me not only well but in- 
geniously done, and it adds up to a 
pleasing and often amusing entertainment. 
Whether a war story involving a number 
of deaths (off-screen, but indubitable) 
should come into this category is a matter 
of opinion. 


There is a very refreshing, quite 
unexpected flippancy about The Girl 
Can’t Help It (Director: Frank 'Tashlin). 
Not that one would expect a_ piece 
advertised as containing ‘‘17 Sensational 
Rock ’n’ Roll Songs,’” put over by a 
number of named performers known for 
their work in this energetic field, to be 
exactly solemn; but the sort of story 
used as an excuse for introducing such 
things too often tends to take itself 
pretty seriously. This one is quite 
shameless in its use of gags and gim- 
micks that it is more usual to associate 
with an old-style two-reel comedy. 

Most of the comment has concerned 
itself with Jayne Mansfield, a well-built 
(40-18-35) blonde who is allowed to 
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burlesque all such sexy blondes, not to 
mention brunettes, in pictures. Great 
play is made with the way men’s heads 
turn as she undulates past them in the 
street, walking with what I can only 
describe (that is why I have used the 
phrase before, in connection with one of 
the people she is burlesquing) as a 
brandishing of the hips; but it is explained 
that she is doing this under instruction 
from the agent (Tom Ewell) who has 
undertaken the job of making her a star. 
He is briefed by her gangster protector 
(Edmond O’Brien, unusually in a comic 
part, and very good too), who is deter- 
mined for the sake of his own self-esteem 
that she shall become known as a singer. 
The fact that she can’t sing is a detail, 
easily got over. At heart, the girl is a 
domestic type who loves to cook and look 
after a man; at the end, she pairs off with 
the agent. 

It is all nonsense, but very amusing 
nonsense. I enjoyed it. 


* . * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A good new one in London is The 
Rainmaker; review next week. The Man 
in the Sky (6/2/57) and Town on Trial 
(6/2/57) are both well worth seeing; and 
remember Gerwaise (19/12/56), War and 
Peace (28/11/56) and Baby Doll (9/1/57). 

Nothing very important among the 
new releases. The King and Four Queens 
(30/1/57) is quite good fun and visually 
pleasing; Teenage Rebel (23/1/57), though 
sentimental, is considerably better than 
its title suggests. 

RICHARD MALLETT 











ON THE AIR 


Potted TV 

HE ITA channels like 

their news hot and their 

comment as racy and 
provocative as possible, and 
they are prepared to take heavy 
risks to get what they want. 
The other night, immediately 
after a Party Political Broad- 
cast by Joseph Grimond, they 
staged a short burst of dis- 
cussion on Liberalism and the 
Liberal leader’s message. The 
speakers in “ Northern Com- 
ment,” Ralph McCarthey, 
Randolph Churchill and 
Kingsley Martin, congratulated 
Mr. Grimond on his liberality 
in allowing the commentary to 
proceed within the customary 
“sealed lips” period, and 
congratulated commercial TV 
on its opportunism and per- 
spicacity. And that was about all they 
had time for. 

Randolph Churchill gave a fair 
imitation of someone pretending to be an 
irate, affronted and bucolic mother-in- 
law, and Kingsley Martin tried to sound 
vinegarish and cross at not being able to 
get a word in edgeways. But the act 
didn’t come off. There was nothing to 
justify all the fuss and excitement, and 
the viewer was left wondering (with the 
speakers, no doubt) whether the journey 
to Manchester was really necessary. 

he ITA handles news and gossip like 
a potted newspaper. It deals in big bold 
headlines, immediate reactions and spot 
decisions, and seems to have no time for 
second thoughts or opinions pastelled in 
compromise. It wants fireworks all the 
time. The B.B.C., on the other hand, 
handles its news and discussion pro- 
grammes like a sedate weekly. Its 
headlines are mouthed by Frank Phillips 
and company in “Times Roman,”’ its 
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Dixon—Jack WARNER 











paragraphs are filled out with lumpy 
platitudes and its carefully rationed bones 
of contention and argument seldom reach 
the screen until they have been pulverized 
and dehydrated. The I.T.A. lets down 
its hair on principle: the B.B.C., also on 
principle, keeps every hair in place. 
Neither policy is the right one for 
television. The potted approach fails 
because TV’s “immediacy” is more 
dangerous than that of even the slickest 
newspaper, and because every com- 
mentator, like every journalist, gives a 
more interesting and useful performance 
when he has had time to compose and 
arrange his thoughts. The Portland 
Place method fails because too much 
rehearsal and editing drain the life out of 
discussion and convert reasoned argu- 
ment into spiritless cut-and-dried cross- 


talk. 


One of the better of Channel 9’s series 


in potted drama is “ Boyd Q.C.”’ ‘These 
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stories “ froma legal notebook” 
are presented with much skill, 
and, in my view, are in no way 
inferior to the standard im- 
ported product. At times of 
course the notebook itself 
rather dim, but Michael 
Denison and his fellow players 
always make the most of their 
material, and Caryl Doncaster’s 
production is consistently free 
from major flaws. Boyd can be 
compared I suppose with the 
B.B.C.’s_ Dixon (of Dock 
Green), played by Jack Warner. 
Both series are concerned with 
London life and the long arm 
of the law, and both make 
heroes—week in, week out—of 
their jurisprudent worthies. 
Boyd has the edge on Dixon, 
I think, because his adventures 
seem less incredible: we accept 
the fact that criminals are 
funnelled into the courts to be 
cross-examined with cynical mastery by 
Michael (Roughead) Denison, but we 
have legitimate doubts about the in- 
cidence of malfeasance in Dock Green 
and the sustained and ubiquitous bene- 
volence of Jack (‘Mind my _bike’’) 
Warner. 
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TRAVELLING WITH PUNCH? 


As a result of petrol rationing 
more people are using trains and 
buses—and the demand for Punch 
as a travelling companion has risen 
considerably. You may well find 
your newsagent sold out—unless 
you ask him to reserve you a copy. 

Why not place a regular order 
with him Now? 
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